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Salute to the Flag, Waynesboro, Pa. 


The Folk Arts in 
Modern Education. 
Poetry—Music—Dancing 


The ancient Greek system of education 
was founded upon a combination of these 
ic P ds M b 

yric Poetry needs Music to bring 
outits beauty. Noone thinks of such poems rr a 
as ‘‘Drink to Me Only,” “Believe Me 1f All Those Endearing Young Charms,” ‘Flow 
Gently Sweet Afton” and “‘Home Sweet Home”’ without associating them with music. 

Dancing is the Poetry of Motion, measured by Music’s Rhythm. 

In all modern festivals, pageants and community gatherings we make use of the Folk 
Song and the Folk Dance, because they are the oldest forms of human expression, and 
represent successive stages in the growth of poetry, history and nationality. 


The Victor and Victor Records 


are now used universally to furnish the Music for Drills, Exercises, Field Days, Plays, 
Festivals and Pageants in the School and on the Playground. 
Many schools are using the following records: 


BandA ipani: ts to American Patriotic Songs 
America (S 1 F. Smith-H Carey) 
10 in. 75¢ avi . Shaw 
Victor Military Band 
17581 { The Star Spangled Banner (Frances Scott Key- 
Win. Se Samuel Arnold) ictor Band 
Hail Columbia (Jos. Hopkinson-Prof. Phile) Victor Band 
Kindergarten Rhythms 
(1) Motive for Skipping (2) Motive for 
(Clara L. Anderson) ictor Band 
Theme for High St ing Horses (2) Horses or 
ei 


Reindeer Running (3) (Clara 


Marches 
The Jolly General— March (Neil Moret) Conway’s Band 
35608 J Patriotic Medley March (Introducing Hail Columbia; 
12 in.$1.25 Red, White and Blue; Tramp, Tramp, Tramp; Battle 
Hymn of the Republic) Victor Military Band 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play any of the above selections 


for you, and supply you with the Victor booklets, “The Victor 

Victor XXV_ in Physical Education,” and “New Victor 

$67.50 special quotation Records for Educational Use.” For further 
to schools only information, write to the 

_ When the Victor is not 

in use, the horn can be 

placed under the instru- 

ment safe and secure 

from danger, and the 

cabinet can be locked to 

protect it from dust and 

Promiscuous~use by ir- 

responsible people. 
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Hazelton, Pa. 


LEVELING THE GROUND FOR A NEW TENNIS COURT 


. When you want 
the best 
specify ING 


EEL 


Used year after year in the 
majority of the country’s 
playgrounds 


Look 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
this 
fhaltruy Mark 
of 
Chicopee, Mass. Quality 
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All in the Leadership.— 
The Journal of Education relates 
a story of a kindergarten child 
who appeared one morning in a 
new policeman’s suit, complete 
in every detail, hat, belt, billy. 
Immediately ‘playing police- 
man’’ excluded every other in- 
terest. The jail was filled, 
drunken people reeled about the 
room, the billy was busy con- 
stantly. The kindergartner let 
this play go without comment 
until the bell rang and the usual 
program was carried out. At 
“free play’ time not a toy was 
taken from the shelves. ‘“Let’s 
play policeman!’ “All right,” 
said the kindergartner, ‘Olin, 
you be the traffic policeman.” 
Order came out of chaos. The 
policeman engineered the auto- 
mobiles, gave directions to in- 
quirers, gallantly assisted a lady 
with a baby. Social play had 
taken the place of anti-social. 

Playground a Prime Need. 
—The biennial report of the 
superintendent of the Colorado 
State Home for children urges 
the need of play opportunities 
for the dependent child: 

“The moving picture with all 
its drama and its pictures of ex- 
periment; the natatorium or 


swimming pool that he can go 
into daily on his own premises, 
with opportunity for the high 
dive and the adventure and 
danger side; plenty of first class 
playground apparatus of the 
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proper kind; the summer camp 
where he loses himself in the ex- 
periences of the mountains for a 
couple of weeks in the year; the 
skating pond in winter; the 
gymnasium for evening work, 
where basket ball and other 
games may be played after sup- 
per.” 

Tenants’ Union for Play- 
grounds.—Alexander Law, sec- 
retary of the Tenants’ Union 
of New York City, in a letter to 
The Globe declares the Union has 
for years advocated and urged 
the building of apartments with 
a central court with sun and 
fresh air as a playground for the 
children of the block. 

“We furnish the monkeys and 
other animals in the parks with 
all the advantages of twentieth 
century civilization. The least 
we might do is to show as much 
consideration for our own citi- 
zens and their families.” 

Back Yard Playgrounds in 
New York.—Dr. Woods Hutch- 
inson once said, ‘“The modern 
city child has lost his most pre- 
cious  birthright—the back 
yard.” New York City police 
are back of a movement to re- 
store this birthright. The 
fences of four or five back yards 
are torn down and the space 
thus secured equipped with sand 
box, swing, teeter and some- 

times a slide. This equipment 
is usually donated by the owner 
of the land, who is willing to help 
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the police, when perhaps he 
might not help a private organ- 
ization. And the police say it 
does help them by reducing the 
number of accidents. 

A woman living on the first 
floor of one of the houses is hired 
to act as caretaker of the equip- 
ment. She is paid from $10 to 
$12 a month by some local 
organization, such as the church. 
The police department is willing 
to pay her, however, until the 
playground is in good running 
order. The plan of having 
policemen’s widows live there 
and act as caretakers did not 
work for they could afford to live 
in better surroundings. Besides 
the caretaker, someone is hired to 
act as play leader for the chil- 
dren. All the doors are locked 
except the one through which 
the caretaker may enter the 
playground. It is aplayground 
exclusively for the children of 
these houses—not a public play- 
ground. Each playground ac- 
commodates from seventy totwo 
hundred children. There are 
fifteen such playgrounds in New 
York City. The movement 
seems to be a very slow one but 
very successful and more satis- 
factory than the street play- 
ground plan. 

Prize for Home Play- 
ground.—The Women’s Wel- 
fare League, of Minneapolis, has 
offered prizes amounting to one 
hundred dollars for the best 
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home playground fitted up by 
school children of that city. 

**A Park in Every Block.’’— 
With this slogan, a “back yard 
committee,” a subcommittee of 
the Woman’s Municipal League 
of New York City, has set 
Rosalie Olin Warner, a specialist 
in the designing of small gardens, 
to planning and executing, free 
of charge, charming gardens into 
which city back yards may be 
transformed at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 

Playground for Convicts.— 
With a flag raising and baseball 
games, the convicts of the 
Missouri penitentiary at Jeffer- 
son City dedicated their new 
playground. Saturday after- 
noons will be given as a holiday 
hereafter. 

Demonstration of Winter 
Work.—About 1400 children 
and adults participated in Buf- 
falo’s annual demonstration of 
indoor activities, which indicated 
the type of thing provided for 
each age group, from circle 
games for little tots to orches- 
tras and naturalization classes 
for adults. 

From the Playground Re- 
port of the Dallas Park Board, 
1916.—During the summer of 
1916, Sunday evening concerts 
were held on the playgrounds. 
Opportunity was given to the 
people of the various neighbor- 
hoods to take part in the pro- 
gram. In this way local talent 
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was encouraged and cultivated 
under the direction of prominent 
artists. 

The public parks of Dallas 
have thirteen baseball diamonds. 
Permits for the use of the dia- 
monds are issued from the office 
of the superintendent of recrea- 
tion. Weekly applications are 
made and permit cards are mailed 
for league and independent 
games. Differently colored 
cards are used for different days 
of the week. Over 1,000 per- 
mits were issued during thesum- 
mer of 1916 for a period of 
twenty-four weeks, averaging 
over fifty per week. 

A checking system for play- 
ground supplies is in operation, 
which prevents the loss of any 
articles. This system also 


covers the handling of towels for 


the public baths. Since its 
adoption there has been no loss 
of park property. 

The Dallas Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has equipped a 
room at Summit play park for 
domestic science work. This 
is for the use of playground girls 
who desire to take the course in 
domestic economy. The class 
is directed by a volunteer in- 
structor. 

A Christmas rabbit dinner was 
given at Trinity under the 
auspices of several interested 
citizens of Dallas. Nearly 300 
people attended and spent an 
enjoyable hour in good-fellow- 


ship. A course in bird-house 
building was organized with 
great success. The houses made 
by the boys were placed on ex- 
hibition in the down town stores 
and later installed in the dif- 
ferent parks of the city. 

In Cotton Mill Villages.— 
Work among the employees of 
the cotton mills of the state, 
carried on by the Extension 
Division of the Winthrop Nor- 
mal and Industrial College, of 
Rock Hill, South Carolina, now 
reaches eighteen villages. In 
every village, there is a play- 
ground, with more or less equip- 
ment, and a play leader who 
knows how to develop the play 
spirit in children and adults as 
well. The recreation is not 
separated from general social 
work, and the same leader is 
responsible for it all. As the 
worker does intensive work in 
a small area, it is possible to 
enter into community life in 
activities from play to teaching 
the three R’s in the night school, 
which runs six months a year 
two nights a week. 

Where there is a Y. M. C. A. 
the work is carried on in co- 
operation with it, as in Spartan- 
burg where the Saxon Mills 
volley ball team plays match 
games with the city Y. M. C. A. 
Three years ago there was no 
such thing as organized com- 
munity activities in the Saxon 
Mill village. Now it is no un- 
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usual thing to see 300 of the 650 
people who constitute the village 
out on the playground on a 
beautiful night. In addition to 
the playground there is a well- 
equipped building which houses 
the night school and has quarters 
for cooking classes with a dining 
room, well-equipped baths, a 
play room 60’ x 75’, a library and 
abig auditorium. Every family 
at Saxon raises vegetables and 
most of them raise flowers as well. 

Recreation Americanizes. 
—The National Americanization 
Committee, of which Miss Anne 
Rhodes is chairman, has found it 
necessary to use the desire for 
recreation to secure the very 
basis of Americanization, the 
ability to speak the English 
language, as the men and women 
are too tired at night to follow a 
purely academic program. 
Chrous singing, dancing and 
dramatization have been found 
potent aids. Moving pictures 
have been used to show the need 
of knowing how to speak Eng- 
lish. In a number of cities, 
as in Kalamazoo, a Fourth of 
July celebration was arranged 
to include a citizenship reception 
and ‘“‘Americanization program.” 

Sing the National Anthem! 
—lLet the playground ring with 
The Star-Spangled Banner, sung 
with spirit, not as aroutine. Help 
everybody to learn the words— 
not of the first stanza only. A 
Red Cross worker declared that 


in hundreds of meetings he had 
addressed, he had seen but one 
chairman sing all the words of all 
the stanzas. A German is re- 
ported to have remarked that 
not only do Americans not rise 
when their national song is sung 
or played, but when he rose, 
they shouted, ‘“‘Down in front!’ 
The forms of patriotism assist 
the spirit of patriotism and the 
spirit needs to find expression. 

Maryland Arbor and High- 
way Day.—Suggestions for the 
celebration of this holiday are 
given in a pamphlet compiled for 
the shade tree committee of the 
Women’s Civic League of Balti- 
more. 

In Behalf of the Birds.— 
The annual legislative attack 
upon blackbirds, robins, meadow- 
larks and _ flickers draws 
forth a leaflet from the Cali- 
fornia Audubon Society, com- 
paring the benefits and injuries 
traceable to these birds. The 
birds’ credit account is sufficient- 
ly great. 

Memorial Fountain Pre- 
sented.—Brooklyn’s prize play- 
ground, Betsy Head Memorial, 
is made yet more attractive by 
its new fountain presented by 
Mrs. Isaac L. Rice as a memorial 
to her husband. Gustavus T. 
Kirby presided at the exercises, 
which included the presentation 
address by Mrs. Rice and the 
acceptance by Park Commis- 
sioner Raymond V. Ingersoll. 
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Films for High Schools.— 
The United States government 
and many leading manufacturers 
supply films free of charge to a 
circuit of high schools in Colo- 
rado. Fourfilmsaresuppliedeach 
week, the only cost being one-way 
express. No admission may be 
charged. A formal report of the 
use of the film must be filed. The 
state Agricultural College is the 
distributing center. 

Better than the ‘‘Movies.”’ 
—The Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore, Maryland, reports 
great interest on the part of boys 
and girls in reading clubs. The 
club for boys meets Saturday 
mornings for one hour. Half 


of the period is devoted to 
history or biography; half to 
the reading of an entertaining 


book, The girls meet Saturday 
afternoon. ‘The members prefer 
the club to going to the movies, 
their former regular Saturday 
afternoon engagement. 

The Theatre Workshop.— 
An effort to help to gather and 
hand down the traditions of the 
theatre to the end that the 
theatre may become in this 
country what it is abroad is 
represented by the Theatre 
workshop. The Workshop 
hopes to produce and stimulate 
the best in drama and acting, to 
give to the public a more 
sympathetic understanding of 
the art of the theatre from a 
professional point of view. A 


repertory of fine drama and 
comedy is in continual rehearsal 
and a number of satisfying per- 
formances have been given in 
various settlements. Edith 
Wynne Matthison, Mary Shaw 
and other distinguished artists 
are active in the production 
department. 

Modern conditions have made 
the old stock and repertory com- 
panies, which were once the 
actor’s kindergarten, unprofit- 
able. The actor, the producer, 
the playwright, the scenic and 
costume designer, the manager— 
all need opportunity for experi- 
ment and for direction and in- 
spiration from experienced 
artists. These opportunities 
the Workshop hopes to supply. 

Summer Courses in Physi- 
cal Training.—New York 
University offers a series of 
courses framed to meet the re- 
quirements of the new Welsh 
law. These will be given at 
Washington Irving High School, 
New York City, one of the best 
equipped high schools for girls 
in the world. All these splen- 
did facilities will be at the dis- 
posal of the students. The 
courses will be under the direct 
supervision of C. Ward Cramp- 
ton, Director of Physical Train- 
ing for the University. 

National Council of Boy 
Scouts.—A total registration of 
245,073 scouts and scout officials 
was reported to the National 
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Council at its seventh annual 
meeting. Eighty-two new men 
were employed to give expert 
direction to scout work in various 
cities in the United States 
since January 1, 1916. 
® Mr. Ehler in Pittsburgh.— 
George W. Ehler, one of the pi- 
oneer recreation workers, has be- 
come Chief Scout Executive for 
the Allegheny County Boy Scouts 
of America, with headquarters in 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Ehler’s first 
work is the reorganization of all 
local work, looking especially to- 
ward making scoutinga part of the 
daily work in the public schools. 
County Boys’ Relay Race. 
—Two annual relay races have 
been successfully conducted by 
the County Y. M. C. A. of 
Lenawee County, Michigan. 
The first year sixty boys entered 
from three communities. The 
second year by cooperation with 
many local committees, the 
number was increased to 118 
runners and thirty-five helpers 
from six communities. <A 
message was carried by the run- 
ners from a_ representative 
citizen in the community to the 
county judge. One-half mile 
was prescribed as the distance 
for each runner. They reached 
the county seat about five- 
thirty, had showers at the Y. M. 
C. A. and supper at twenty-five 
cents per plate, at six-thirty, 
when the messages were delivered 
and a brief program carried out. 
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Garden Primer.—Maycr 
Mitchels’ Food Supply Com- 
mittee has issued a leaflet, giving 
practical and timely hints for 
vegetable gardens. The way- 
faring man could scarcely err in 
following these instructions. 

An Act Relating to Actions 
against School Districts.— 
Be it enacted by the legislature 
of the State of Washington. 
Section 1. No action shall be 
brought or maintained against 
any school district or its officers 
for any non-contractual acts or 
omission of such district, its 
agents, officers or employees, 
relating to any park, playground 
or field house, athletic apparatus 
or appliance, or manual training 
equipment, whether situated in 
or about any schoolhouse or 
elsewhere, owned, operated or 
maintained by such school dis- 
trict. Passed the Senate February 
Ist, 1917. Passed the House 
March 7th, 1917. Approved by 
the Governor March 12th, 1917 

These Cities Spent Most for 
Recreation in 1916.—(From 
Year Book Reports). Chicago, 
Illinois, $967,657.21: Philadel- 
phia, Pa., $265,610.00; New York 
City, N. Y., $202,162.51; Boston, 
Mass., $172,363.54; Pittsburgh, 
Pa., $158,500.00; San Francisco, 
Cal., $149,704.00; Minneapolis, 
Minn., $148,306.07; Detroit, 


Michigan, $132,601.59; Oakland, 
Cal., $104,981.81; Newark, N. J., 
$90,609.29. 
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PROCLAMATION 
Boys’ Club Federation Incorporated 


To the Boys’ Clubs of America: 

Whereas, Congress of the United States of America, believing 
that ‘right is more precious than peace,” has declared war upon 
the Imperial German Government, and the people of America have 
entered upon a conflict worthy of their traditions, and 

Whereas, the Boys’ Club Federation, having for its primal 
object “‘character-building for citizenship’’ and the teaching of 
loyalty, service and thrift, is offered a splendid opportunity—al- 
ready seized by the Canadian Clubs of our affiliation—to exemplify 
those principles in the cause of justice, humanity and democracy, 

Now, therefore, the Boys’ Club Federation, by its President 
and Executive Secretary, in accordance with the dictates of duty 
and patriotism, do hereby enjoin each Boys’ Club in our Federation 

To encourage all members of sufficient age to place themselves 
at the command of their country by enlistment in the Army or 
Navy. 

To urge upon such members as cannot qualify for active Mili- 
tary or Naval duty, the offering of their services as guards, messen- 
gers, guides or helpers in whatever capacity they may be of the 
most service to their country. 

To promote and extend the gardening operations already fea- 
tured by many of our Clubs, and to bring about the organization 
of companies of boys and young men to aid the farmers in increas- 
ing the food supply of the Nation. 

By these and other methods of cooperation, let our patriotism 
find expression; and may our devotion lead to a dedication of our- 
selves unreservedly to our country’s service. 

Dated, April 6th, 1917 

(Signed) C. J. Atkinson, 
Executive Secretary 
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WALKING AND PREPAREDNESS* 


Joun H. FIntey, President of the University of the Statejof New York 


I have written in praise of walking as a means of finding 
pleasure, of keeping more intimately in touch with God’s earth 
and universe, of promoting health and of cultivating a democratic 
spirit. And whenever I have had opportunity, I have urged 
schoolboys, especially, to walk. 

But just now when we are all thinking and talking of “‘pre- 
paredness,’’ I would remind the boys, especially, that practice 
in long-distance and hard walking has its ‘‘preparedness’”’ values. 
In the first place, it helps to give the will mastery over the body, 
to teach the body to endure; and, in the second place, it is at the 
foundation of all physical training. Whatever special form of 
discipline or training is necessary later, the ability to walk, to en- 
dure on one’s feet, is an essential part of it. 

So as the days of the open road come on, as nature begins 
again her laboratory courses in field and stream and mountain, 
may every boy find, on foot, the blessings of the out-of-doors, 
the strength that comes of battle with the natural forces that 
oppose, and the joy of overcoming. And if there be those who 
because of some infirmity are unable to walk, may they be carried 
even as wounded comrades are borne by the strong.. So shall we 
all be the better prepared to meet the opportunities and obliga- 
tions which come, or may come, to us, as men with civic rights and 
civic duties. 


AN AMERICANIZING PROGRAM 
G. F. Ashe, Supervisor, Recreation Commission, Detroit, Michigan 


The Detroit Recreation Commission recently staged a dramati- 
zation of our national “melting pot.” 

On the stage were persons varying in ages from sixteen to fifty 
years. After each offering the performers would lay the instruments 
of their contribution at the feet of Liberty who was enthroned on 
the rear of the stage. Fiddles, flags and boxing gloves were placed 
*Courtesy of Physical Trainirg 
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with equal obeisance. Liberty accepted each with an appreciative 
bow. 

What difference did it make if the young man who was reciting 
the prologue forgot his lines, or that the young miss who imperson- 
ated Liberty occasionally was reduced to the human-ness of smiles! 
Every utterance and act of the entertainers was enthusiastically 
received. The performance was unique both from the standpoint 
of the type of performers and the repertoire. 

To the strains of the Hungarian orchestra, four Hungarian wo- 
men, two of whom had children in the audience, interpreted their 
national dance, the ‘‘Czardas.’’ ‘There were Mexicans, Roumanians, 
Italians, Hungarians, Greeks, Lithuanians and Poles. 

Perhaps the most striking thing was the spirit of the perform- 
ance and the friendly attitude of nationalities toward each other 
here while their people at home are facing each other in the horrible 
war. All were Americans that evening and surely will be better citi- 
zens as a result of this undertaking. Wasthere a dance, music or any- 
thing else peculiar to their own country, the entertainers would see 
that the audience should have an opportunity to know what it was! 

The performance closed with a military drill by twenty-four 
Polish girls from one of the gymnasiums. They carried ribbons and 
closed the drill by forming the Stars and Stripes with those ribbons. 
This brought the audience to their feet at once and with the syniging 
of the Star Spangled Banner closed one of the most encouraging 
evenings the writer has yet seen in his recreation work. 

It was an untried field for our Department. In the month of 
October, 1916, the Board of Education opened twenty-seven night 
schools offering reading, writing, arithmetic and grammar to foreigners 
in-the various foreign districts of our great city. The Recreation 
Commission through the untiring and skilful efforts of its Superintend- 
ent, Ira W. Jayne, succeeded in convincing the Board of Education 
of the great need and wonderful opportunities for proper recrea- 
tion under leadership in those centers. With the Board’s consent, 
work was begun in each of the twenty-seven centers on the opening 
night. 

One male and one female play director was assigned to each of 
the centers so far as the force would reach. ‘These workers began 
their efforts by visiting the homes in the neighborhood of their 
centers. This visiting brought in a large number in some places, 
while in others only a few could be reached. However, in all they 
at least succeeded in getting a nucleus. 
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These groups gathered up organized themselves into self-govern- 
ing clubs. Athletic clubs, debating clubs, singing clubs and orches- 
tras, dramatic clubs, cooking clubs, sewing clubs, dancing clubs, and 
gymnastic clubs all had their places. These activities were carried 
on on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday evenings. Thursday 
evening was given over entirely to recreation work with the whole 
enrollment of night school pupils attending as well as the groups 
gathered up by the workers. 

The members of these various organizations ranged in age from 
sixteen to eighty-four the average being, perhaps, twenty-eight to 
thirty. The interest manifested in these groups was surprising. It 
is quite an interesting sight to see Hungarian couples over forty 
years of age doing their national folk dances. It is interesting 
to see Syrian men doing their odd dances and singing their weird 
songs. It is equally as interesting to see the Polish girls’ gymnasium 
class, the Italian men in their dances, the Greeks in their debating 
clubs, or the cooking, sewing, and dramatic clubs made up of various 
nationalities. To see a group of foreigners laboring over a game of 
checkers or trying to jump “through the stick”’ or crawl “‘under the 
stick” is entertaining and socially valuable to the participant. 

After the work had been organized for a period of a little less 
than three months it was decided to call upon all members who 
would, to contribute something of their talent towards an entertain- 
ment on the closing night preceding the holidays. The response was 
most encouraging, to say the least. More numbers were offered than 
could be used. A selection was made and on the evening of Decem- 
ber twenty-first some 1200 came from all over the city to Central 
High School and enjoyed and applauded the entertainment. 

The work continues this term and will no doubt bring brighter 
and better things by the close of the semester. 


SOMEWHERE IN AMERICA 


The following address was made before a representative com- 
mittee of a chamber of commerce by a playground enthusiast from 
a neighboring city: 

I believe that the prosperity of any modern American commu- 
nity depending at all on either commerce or industry is largely 
governed by the facilities provided for caring for the recreational 
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time of the people. I quote Governor Brumbaugh’s sententious 
utterance on this subject in the following paragraphs: 

“Tf we are to conserve the health, the morals and the fine 
spirit of enthusiasm so vital to the welfare of our people, we have 
in this recreational movement the greatest opportunity for good 
now lying within the field of social service. 

“The wrongs against society are committed by our people 
not in their hours of work but in their hours of leisure, and the 
responsibility lies not wholly with the people who perform these 
unfortunate acts, but with the people who have not been wise enough 
to see that the fundamental business of the community at large 
is to see to it that it becomes increasingly easy for the people to 
do right, and increasingly hard for them to do wrong.” 

Mr. George A. Parker’s estimate of the time not spent in work- 
ing, sleeping and eating in the average community is five hours 
per day, and all the commentators on this estimate agree that it 
is most conservative. On this basis, with a population figured as 
being, in 1915, seven per cent greater than in 1910, according to 
the same ratio of increase as had prevailed for ten years, X has avail- 
able each day for the recreation of each of its 50,533 people five 
hours apiece, or a total of 252,665 hours, making the impressive 
and almost unbelievable amount of twenty-nine years per day of 
the time spent other than in eating, sleeping and working, the 
spending of which makes the man, woman or child a better or a 
worse contributor to the welfare of the city. 

Despite the admitted inattention of the city to caring for this 
time, it has always looked out for it in some fashion. When dissi- 
pation causes crime, o1 disease, or accident, or death, the 
community takes care of the results. That is, the community pays 
all the bills for the misuse of a portion of this recreational time, 
and it would seem like nothing but the best business to attempt to 
so guide a portion of this recreational time as to reduce the strain 
on the jail, the hospital, and the cemetery, and likewise to reduce 
the demand for charity and help to those who have through the 
city’s neglect been permitted to wrong themselves and the com- 
munity in an unwise use of recreational time. 

X’s attention to recreation in a beneficent fashion is very 
weak. Your city lives too cheaply. This may be a desirable econ- 
omy, but it is not usually considered as a matter of pride when an 
individual boasts that he saves money by failing to wash or to 
change his clothing with sufficient frequency to make him a pleas- 
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ant associate. X does not spend enough money to educate her 
children, and she does not spend enough money to take care of 
her citizens. 

The figures show that during the current year X’s expendi- 
tures per person through money derived from taxation has been 
$8.89, of which $4.45 is spent in city administration and $3.06 is 
spent on education. These amounts compare unfavorably with 
progressive communities all over the country. Y, for instance, 
spends $6.62 in taking care of its population and $5.26 in educa- 
tion. Its total of $14.04 of municipal expenditure per capita is 
very much more to its credit than the unwise economy of X’s 
pinching figure of $8.89. 

X does spend a little bit of money for recreation. There 
seems to be a total expenditure between the city and the school 
board of 11.2 cents per person for public recreational uses, most of 
which is expended on maintaining rather ineffectual and ill-equipped 
parks, and none of which is municipally expended on equipped, 
maintained and directed playgrounds for your people. This ex- 
penditure of 11.2 cents per person does not compare favorably 
with Y’s wholesome and satisfactory expenditure of forty-three 
cents per person for the same purposes. 

X is spending every day for education $423.39 and for recrea- 
tion $15.38. This would appear to be paying entirely too much 
money on the contents and too little attention to the container. 
The minds of the boys and girls are not of much use without good 
bodies. 

All sorts of facilities have come into existence to compete for 
some of the recreational time of your population. You have 
fifty-two churches, nine theatres and moving picture places, a 
Y. W. C. A., a Y. M. C. A., which give you a total of 1,362 recrea- 
tion hours per week to compete for good—if you count the theatre 
and the “movie” in that direction—against twenty-nine years per 
day of the people’s recreational opportunities. 

X reaches out in another way for recreation. You have 78 
places at which liquor may be purchased, and these are open a total 
of 7992 hours per week, which compares rather unfavorably with 
the 520 hours of church opportunity. Counting all of these facili- 
ties together, however, the total makes up the relatively inconsid- 
erable number of 9354 hours per week to compete for the recrea- 
tional needs of more than 50,000 people, who spend each day 
29 years in some form of recreational activity or endeavor. 
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It is scarcely to be wondered at that X is slowing up in popu- 
lation under this neglect. The census seems to show that during 
the decade between 1890 and 1900 you increased 29.5 per cent, 
while during the last decade your advance was but 13.9 per cent. 

The people spend money all the time on recreation. Mr. 
Parker’s estimate is that of two cents per hour, which makes up a 
total for X of $4,898 per day spent by your people now for recrea- 
tion. It is certain that if the city in an endeavor to keep men on 
the job, productive, happy, healthy, contented and alive, com- 
peted for about one-fifth of this time, the result would be an enor- 
mous advantage to the present and future prosperity of X. 

Your city suffers seriously from its unfortunate preference for 
an old and outworn charter confining your limits and restricting 
your proper civic activities. It would seem as if your citizens ought 
very promptly to see the desirability of getting in step with other 
cities of the third class in the state so that they may have the same 
right to diminish the cost of government, or rather to get better 
government for the same money, by bringing in the parasitic 
settlements around your constricted borders. 

The park provision in X is not creditable to that city’s fore- 
sight. You have a total of 1o1 acres, not all of a wholly favor- 
able character. Counting it, however, as efficient park territory, 
it amounts to but one acre for every five hundred persons. Y has 
found it advantageous to provide one acre for every seventy-six 
persons. Thisis park provision; the other provision is not much more 
than cemetery provision, for it would be but little more than would 
be required to bury all your people comfortably if they died at one 
time. It is better to keep them alive in parks than to add cemeteries. 

I have spoken frankly about these matters, because I recog- 
nized in the gentlemen whom I had the pleasure of addressing on 
Wednesday a sincere purpose to do well by X. Nothing is im- 
possible to these gentlemen if they will use the same foresight, 
thoughtfulness and disposition that have made each one of them 
a conspicuous success in his own business. What is in mind, I 
take it, is applying good business to the problem of making X a 
better place to live in, a better place to do business in, and a better 
place to come to. 
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WHAT ONE SMALL COMMUNITY HAS DONE TO DEVELOP 
A YEAR-ROUND RECREATION SYSTEM 


From a small summer playground started in 1910 by the Civic 
League of Bennington, Vermont, a volunteer groupof young women 
organized as a part of the Village Improvement Society, has evolved 
a year-round system of recreation. 


The process of evolution has been most inter- 
ga of the esting. Following the establishment of the 

summer playground and its successful demon- 
stration, the village voted $300 for the employment of a trained 
play leader for the summer of 1911. In this same year after a 
recreation survey made by a worker of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America, a year-round worker was employed. 
To finance this plan an appropriation of $500 was made by the 
village, this amount being doubled by private subscriptions. 

The work has gone steadily forward, each year bringing an 
enlargement of the activities and the budget. During 1913 and 
1914 organized play and athletics for girls were developed in con- 
nection with the schools, instruction being given also in folk dancing 
and games. Community center work was established in the 
Young Women’s Club rooms which were open six evenings a week, 
the activities including glee club, cooking, sewing, millinery, raffia 
work, folk dancing, informal talks followed by dancing, and on 
Saturday nights, an open dance. Camp Fire Girl groups were 
organized and a skating rink was built for winter activities. In 
the summer, playground work was conducted, each evening being 
given over to the older boys and girls. A very successful baseball 
league was developed among the boys. 

The year 1914-15 was marked by the building of a concrete 
pavilion and shelter house at a cost of $1,100. It is so constructed 
that it can be used for the storing of apparatus and for play in 
inclement weather. Arrangements were made during this year 
for the renting of Library Hall for use as a social center. Classes 
of various kinds were held there, the school children being organized 
into groups which met after school from 4:00-5:30. Gymnasium 
classes for older women were formed. Instruction was given in 
dancing, acharge of $1 for six lessons being made. The local phy- 
sician became interested and gave a course in First Aid. During 
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the summer, in addition to the playground work, tennis tourna- 
ments and track meets were held. 

In 1916 after a visit from a representative of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, the Civic League was 
reorganized as a Public Welfare Association in whose membership 
men are now included. Departments of the various activities were 
created of which special committees from the League were put in 
charge. In addition to the year-round worker (a woman) already 
employed, a man was engaged to direct the athletics of the boys. 
During the past year there has been developed in connection with 
the schools a system of physical training by which all school chil- 
dren receive instruction in this subject. 


Seccial Community! hroughout the entire history of the work in 
Get-together Occa-Bennington special community celebrations have 
ae been developed with notable success. Hallowe’en 
parties, community Christmas Tree celebrations, Christmas cotil- 
lions, community sleigh rides, pageants, 4th of July celebrations, 
automobile rides, and Labor Day festivals have become a very im- 
portant part of the recreation program. During 1914-15 it was esti- 
mated that 13,431 people attended community events. During 
the past year the special celebrations have been particularly 
successful in helping to weld the community together. On Christ- 
mas Day bands of carollers from the churches went through the 
village singing carols to the “‘shut-ins.’”” The Shakespeare Ter- 
centenary was celebrated by an out-door production of “Julius 
Caesar.” The Hallowe’en performance with its parade of gob- 
lins, sprites and spooks aroused an enthusiasm which stirred the 
entire community, and brought out thousands of people. 

Bennington has proved that small community recreation ideals 
are feasible and can be realized. The experience of Bennington 
has shown that at a cost of not more than $2,000 it has been possi- 
ble to provide a workable program which will go far to realize the 
purpose of the League which the members are working so whole- 
heartedly to further: ‘To build up community spirit, to develop 
the initiative and resources of the people through working and 
playing together in the realization of abounding and joyous life 
as neighbors, friends, and fellow-citizens in the village confrater- 
nity.” 
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SYSTEM 


AxsBigé Conpit, Playground and a Association of America, New York 
ity 


Any effort to define a year-round recreation system must take 
into account the needs and conditions of the individual community 
and cannot therefore set forth rigid requirements to which all 
communities must conform if they are to appear in the roster of 
cities which are taking steps to meet adequately their leisure time 
problem. Generally, and very broadly speaking, however, a year- 
round system of recreation may be defined as a program of activi- 
ties which through the utilization of all available facilities, under 
the direction of a worker employed to organize and carry on recrea- 
tion work during the entire year, provides opportunities for whole- 
some recreation for all the people of a community—both children 
and adults throughout the whole community and for 365 days dur- 
ing the year. 

As a first essential for the year-round system which will meet 
the needs of the entire community, the city must furnish as a frame 
work for the building up of recreational program, a special recrea- 
tion commission or department to carry on the work or must make 
provision for the work to be conducted by the city department 
best fitted to carry it on—either the school board, park board, or 
some existing city body. There must, too, be a regular yearly ap- 
propriation from the city which will insure the efficiency and per- 
manency of the work and provide the necessary machinery. There 
are at the present time a number of small communities in which 
year-round work is being financed and carried on by private or- 
ganizations. It is always the hope, however, of such private enter- 
prises, that the city will eventually take over the work and in the 
majority of instances the municipality is providing a part of the 
necessary funds. 

The frame and the machinery having been provided, it 
necessarily follows that there must be an engineer to direct the work. 
On this engineer, who is known as the recreation secretary, or 
superintendent of recreation, falls the burden of organization, leader- 
ship and administration. 

This “‘engineer’’ need not lack for work. Really to affect the 
leisure time of allofthe people of a city is a job—a life-size job—in 
itself. A physical training teacher running a few baseball games 
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after school or gathering groups of people in the schoolhouse one 
night a week, is not a basis for a year-round recreation system. A 
park superintendent who dips now and then irto recreation affairs 
but is primarily concerned with walks and planting and fountains 
does not adequately look after the recreation of a city. The or- 
ganization of leisure-time activities means that a man is responsi- 
ble for more time for all the people than the superintendent of 
schools is responsible for the juvenile population—as much time as 
all the employers of the community control for the working people, 
for nearly as many hours as all the housewives of the community 
spend on their respective duties. To look after the work activities 
of any one of these groups would be thought a big enough job for 
the whole of one person’s time. What shall be said of the combined 
job of providing for leisure time—that tremendous moulder of 
life and character, that vital force in democracy? 


Work of a Year- _he activities of a year-round recreation program 
round Recreation naturally start with the summer playground work 
seememenid for children which involves on the part of the 
recreation secretary, the purchase and installation of equipment, 
the planning and alteration of buildings for recreation purposes, 
the organization and management of playground work, and the 
selection and training of play leaders. Summer work also includes 
the use of outdoor swimming pools and of beaches, the organization 
of children’s gardens, arrangements for summer camps and for 
tramping trips, and the promotion of all activities which may be 
carried on by the children out-of-doors. 

The older members of the community may also have a share 
in the summer program through the use of tennis courts, the organi- 
zation of twilight baseball teams, the evening use of playgrounds, 
and through the enjoyment of band concerts. 

No city, however, is fulfilling its whole duty to its citizens 
which does not make the spring, fall, and winter work as import- 
ant a part of its recreation program as the summer activities or 
whose superintendent of recreation does not during these seasons 
as well as in the summer, promote community recreation. During 
the spring and fall, the superintendent should arrange for the open- 
ing of children’s playgrounds and the use of play fields after school 
hours and on Saturdays, for the promotion of Boy Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls, and sirnilar activities, for the organization of football, 
baseball and volley ball leagues and for track athletics. Athletic 
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badge test contests for both boys and girls should be carried on 
throughout the city and work in connection with school athletics 
promoted in every way possible. In winter, when it is not feasible 
to hold athletic events and play activities out of doors, he should 
atrange indoor swimming pool activities and folk dancing. The 
use of gymnasia and private halls for indoor activities should be 
secured so that all available facilities may be in use. Playgrounds 
and vacant lots should be flooded for skating and arrangements 
made for the setting aside of streets for coasting. The stimulation 
of winter outdoor activities by the superintendent of recreation is 
a very essential phase of his work. 

A vital part of the work of the superintendent of recreation 
during these seasons lies in the development of neighborhood recrea- 
: tion center work for adults at school buildings or in buildings es- 
pecially erected for recreation purposes. Nothing is of greater 
importance in a year-round system than that provision shall be 
made through the evening use of the schools for both cultural fea- 
tures and recreational activities for young men and women em- 
ployed during the day and for the older men and women of the 
community. 

Of community-wide activities in which all ages and classes 
may share and which are going far to democratize and American- 
ize our community life today, there are many which may be devel- 
oped under the leadership of the superintendent of recreation— 
community pageants, arrangements for the celebration of holidays, 
for community music and choruses. These are a few of the activi- 
ties which are bringing together all the members of a community. 

Such community get-together features are not developed with- 
out a great deal of cooperation on the part of agencies, and so it 
becomes the duty of the superintendent of recreation to secure the 
cooperation of such organizations as the juvenile court, settlements, 
libraries, churches, and various social agencies; to interpret to the 
public through addresses, through the press and through publicity 
channels of various kinds, the recreation work of the city. He 
should constantly work to extend his service by studying the recrea- 
tion conditions in different sections of the city in an attempt to 
meet special conditions and by familiarizing himself thoroughly 
with the work of private recreation agencies in order to avoid du- 
plications. By acting as adviser to groups of private individuals 
attempting to provide good recreation, he will help greatly to 
strengthen the work. This same principle of cooperation may 
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well be applied to the commercial recreation carried on by the city. 
If it is not feasible for the recreation department under which the 
superintendent of recreation works to have direct charge of the 
city’s commercial recreation, he may accomplish much by investi- 
gating the type of amusement provided and working for its regu- 
lation and improvement. 

The work of the superintendent of recreation is bounded only 
by community needs and by his ability to interpret to the munici- 
pality the recreation program which will meet these needs. 


ADULT RECREATION * 


Charles H. Mills, of Grand Rapids, testified that in his experi- 
ence segregation according to age had been necessary, with the 
notable exception of a certain Valentine’s Party. On this particu- 
lar occasion young and old intermingled in a great good time. 
R. A. Bernhard, of Rochester, New York, suggested as impor- 
ant adult activities, civic and debating clubs, music, conundrums 
and charades, inter-shop athletic leagues and bowling-on-the- 
green. Other suggestions made were: Horse shoes, croquet, roque, 
kitchenball, hiking clubs. 

S. Wales Dixon of Hartford reported organizing an old folks’ 
picnic and play day. Only persons over sixty years old were ad- 
mitted. This proved so successful that there has now developed 
an elderly folks’ recreation club which conducts many entertain- 
ments and other recreational activities. 

Out-of-door activities suggested for women were: seat-swings 
on playgrounds, swimming, gardens, folk dancing, handicraft. 
The initial interest of women as well as men can be secured by work- 
ing through already existing organizations. 


CIVIC FORUMS* 


Public or civic forums, which may be defined as meeting 
places for all sorts and classes of citizens, are of two types: 
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1. The political forum where there is specific propaganda and 
where the result of the discussion is crystallized into immediate 
action 

2. The forum in which every side has a hearing and which rep- 
resents all, both in personnel and in point of view. It is a clearing 
house for ideas, an intellectual get-together occasion. Here social- 
ists, anarchists, and individualists may all state their point of view 
and hope for a sympathetic hearing. 

A few of the special types of forums in existence at the present 
time are the following: 

1. The public forum that is really of the people, by the people, 
for the people—such as the forum in Melrose which was supported 
through the efforts of a minister and a school teacher and the build- 
ing for which was erected through the donations of the people 
of the community 

2. The forum conducted by high school students such as the 
Hutchinson Center High School in Buffalo 

3. The forum that is a simulation of government such as the 
Ford Hall town meeting, the Worcester Garden City, and the East 
Boston City Council 

4. The labor forum, such as the one conducted by Carl Beck in 
New York 

5. The Catholic Common Cause which was organized to fight 
socialism 

6. The socialistic forum such as the School for Social Science 

7. The capitalistic forum such as the one at the Old South, 
Boston 

8. The civic club 

9. The endowment forum of which Ford Hall and Cooper 
Union are examples 

Some of the problems to be faced in conducting public forums 
are the following: 

1. Method of support. Public forums are supported by taxa- 
tion, endowment, contribution, or by admission fees. It seemed to 
be the general feeling of those present at the meeting that the self- 
supporting forum to be successful must be non-partisan. 

2. The possibility of holding successful forums in school build- 
ings where the discussion takes on a partisan aspect. The experi- 
ence at Springfield, Illinois, has been that both sides of every ques- 
tion can be discussed at school forums when excellent leadership 
has kept the balance. In Virginia, the country schools are used as 
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forums by all political parties. The use of the schoolhouse as a place 
for holding public meetings has revolutionized school building 
problems. In many places in the state in order to have the right 
kind of buildings the people of the community have supplemented 
public funds with private subscriptions, in one instance the people 
of the district having provided seven-eighths of the cost of a new 
school building. Difficulties regarding janitor service such as one 
delegate from Denver said were experienced in the school forums 
in Colorado, are met in Chicago by paying the janitors for evening 
work. 

3. Method of conducting the forums and nature of the discus- 
sions permitted. Whether or not the subjects discussed at a forum 
are partisan or non-partisan, the question of leadership is a very 
important one. The discussions should always be dignified and 
free from offence. In Chicago the plan of permitting no partisan 
or sectarian question to be discussed has been followed and debate 
has been found the best form of conducting the discussions. In 
Youngstown, Ohio, on the other hand, at a forum known as an 
up-to-date club which meets at the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, the frankest discussions were carried on and the forum has 
among its membership a Catholic priest and a Jewish Rabbi. Here 
political questions are frequently reviewed after an election both 
in debates and in the question and answer method. At a forum for 
social workers such questions as the relation of social workers to 
radical socialism and the subject of working men’s insurance have 
been discussed to great advantage. 

The requisites of an ideal forum are summed up in the follow- 
ing excerpt from an article in “Ford Hall Folks.’’ ‘The ideal 
forum is one based upon a distinct group of representative citizens 
of all sorts and classes having a neutral meeting-place which will 
not stir any prejudice or arouse any distrust, a place where nothing 
offensive to race, class, or creed will be allowed, an institution which 
will be self-supporting—financed by voluntary contributions from 
members of the community served—serving its whole community, 
not any particular class in that community.” 


WOMEN IN THE RECREATION MOVEMENT* 


The part played by women in recreation work as well as in 
all movements for social betterment has been shown, according to 
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Mrs. R. H. Ashbaugh, President of the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs of Michigan, in the history of the Detroit playground work 
which is now controlled by a commission of ten men and women 
of whom five are appointed by the mayor and five members ex- 
officio. The success of the work in Detroit, Mrs. Ashbaugh felt, 
was due to the splendid group of workers. All positions are filled 
by civil service examination and in an effort to secure the most 
efficient workers possible the standards and requirements have 
been raised twice. To maintain a high degree of efficiency, the 
workers are required to attend a class once a week. 

A discussion of the value of the civil service examination in 
recreation work led to the conclusion that civil service examina- 
tions as such do not meet all the requirements and that appoint- 
ments should not be made on a mere per cent basis since character, 
personality, and play spirit have so important a part in play leader- 
ship. The plan followed in St. Paul and a number of other cities 
of allowing forty percent for the written examination, twenty per- 
cent on an oral examination for determining personality, and forty 
per cent on experience, has proved very successful. 

Another subject of discussion, introduced by the statement of 
one of the delegates that education should prepare a child to give 
something to the world, was that of the wider use of the school 
facilities. Greater initiative must be developed in the child and 
if the educational system has been allowed to become ineffective 
in this respect, it must be supplemented by a recreation system 
which will permit the comprehensive use of school facilities. In 
Detroit during the winter there is a program for indoor recreation 
in which the high schools and schools with gymnasia are used. 
In the night schools three nights are given up to school work and 
the fourth to recreation pure and simple. The activities of the 
centers in Detroit include dancing. The organization of dance 
clubs at the centers has obviated many of the difficulties of the 
dance problem. 


RECREATION FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN* 


That the average crippled child is not an invalid unless made 
so by treatment, environment, and constant suggestion of invalid- 
ism, was the statement of Miss Blanche Van Leuven-Brown of,the 
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Van Leuven-Brown Hospital School for Crippled Boys and Girls 
in Detroit. This has been demonstrated by the experience of the 
school where all the training is designed to make the child feel that 
he is neither abnormal nor helpless. The teachers seldom tell the 
children to be careful or they will be hurt. In ten years there has 
never been an accident. The boys do not admit there is anything 
a normal boy can do that they cannot do except walk—and some 
of them can do this. Although only five boys out of the fourteen at 
the school can walk, nevertheless every child over twelve can swim 
and many of them wrestle. Miss Brown told of a fifteen-year-old 
boy who had been in the school less than a year. He had been 
born without forearms and with only one leg, yet during the sum- 
mer he learned to swim, to wrestle, to climb trees, and to ride horse- 
back. He could beat any boy in the school turning cart-wheels. 

Although all states provide specially equipped schools for the 
education of the deaf and dumb, the blind, the incorrigible, and the 
feeble-minded, the crippled child, except in three states, is left help- 
less, neglected, and ignorant. It was Miss Brown’s plea that all 
workers for child welfare use their influence to make the cripple an 
independent, self-supporting citizen by providing him a place where 
he may live a normal life and receive an education at the same time 
he is being treated for his physical condition. 


ATHLETIC BADGE TESTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS* 


One of the methods used to arouse the interest of the children 
in the tests is the holding of preliminary tests. This plan has been 
found effective in Ann Arbor, Michigan to get large numbers to 
enter the tests. In Kirkwood, Missouri where the tests have been 
held three times, there has been an increase, not only in the num- 
ber taking the tests but in the number successful in passing them. 
The plan of awarding the badges in public along with the letters 
for members of the track teams and of publishing the names of 
the winners in the local papers has contributed largely to this in- 
crease. The tying up of the local work with the national has 
created a great deal of enthusiasm and local pride. A Badge Test 
Club made up of the boys who have won the badges has charge of 
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the details connected with the presentation of badges to new 
winners. 

A problem to be faced in holding the badge tests is the possi- 
bility of having entries only from those boys and girls who are 
confident of winning badges. In meeting this problem the pre- 
liminary test has been of value. The plan of combining class ath- 
letics with the badge tests giving points to those who are successful 
only in part of the events has been helpful in attracting a large 
number of children. 

The experience in holding tests in Kirkwood, Missouri and in 
Sag Harbor, Long Island, showed that a large group of untrained 
boys made rapid increase in ability up to the age of thirteen years, 
when progress is arrested. At fourteen and one-half or fifteen years 
there comes another period of rapid development. In girls’ groups 
the arrest of progress comes approximately at the age of twelve. 

It was the general feeling of those present that the tests could 
be used with great success on summer playgrounds. They should 
not, however, be given more than once or twice during the season 
as the frequent holding of tests is liable to decrease their import- 
ance in the eyes of the children. It is important to set aside a period 
a week for preliminary practice and try-outs. 

It was suggested that the badge test standards might be used 
as a basis for comparing the physical condition of children in differ- 
ent school grades or playgrounds or even in entire communities. 
As the tests were used in Ipswich, Massachusetts to aid in de- 
termining the physical efficiency of the children, they might—it is 
possible—be used in a nation-wide survey of the physical efficiency 
of children in rural districts and in small and large communities. 
It was suggested that such a survey carried on by the Association 
through the schools might stimulate an interest in increased physi- 
cal efficiency: first, on the part of the children themselves because 
of the competitive features, and second, on the part of communities 
which are doing little or nothing in physical education, by showing 
them how far below normal their children are. 


A NEW PROFESSION* 


Mr. Bellamy opened the discussion of A New Profession by 
the statement that the need is for those who understand the philoso- 
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BUDGETS 


phy of democracy well enough to organize for its development and 
expression. Joseph Lee suggested that the primary need is for 
the conception of a social soul. The neighborhood must be created 
in a spiritual sense. Dr. C. W. Hetherington, of the University of 
Wisconsin, emphasized the need for a thorough training for leaders 
because their work is essentially educational. Volunteers can lead 
particular activities but cannot unify and give direction to the 
whole. The training course in Wisconsin University is very stiff, 
requiring five years for most students. One hundred are now en- 
rolled in this course. 

Miss Neva Boyd, of the Chicago School of Civics and Phil- 
anthropy, seconded the need for training in the technique of di- 
recting recreational activities. The aim in the Chicago school is 
to train not only for the handling of children, but also for leading 
in adult activities. 

Doctor Peterson remarked that while formal education under 
school responsibility has rapidly increased in the last century, in- 
formal education through actual contact with the things of life has 
decreased. This situation, due largely to the move of social or- 
ganization from rural to urban, must be met by the direction of 
leisure time into recreational activities which provide informal edu- 
cation through contact with things. 

Clarence Rainwater of Chicago spoke of the need of cultural 
training as well as technical for the successful play leader. Three 
years of cultural training combined with one or two in the technical 
training were suggested as satisfactory. 


BUDGETS* 


It was the feeling of the delegates taking part in the discussion 
of budgets that there could be no basis for a satisfactory compari- 
son since no two recreation commissions draft their budgets in 
the same way and since the objectives of superintendents of re- 
creation, equipment, population, and classification of workers in 
various cities differ so widely. 

The determining of the amount of money necessary for the 
annual budget depends upon the objective of the recreation com- 
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mission, the facilities available and the people served. This fact 
was born out by the presentation of the budgets of Yonkers, N. Y., 
a city of 100,000, calling for an expenditure of $60,000 and of Omaha, 
Neb. with a population of 200,000 which provided for a yearly ex- 
penditure of $40,000. The budget for Yonkers was intended to 
provide for the ideal objective of the superintendent of recreation 
and was based upon the actual cost of maintaining the present 
equipment. The budget for Omaha on the other hand covered the 
cost of operating the present equipment to its capacity. For Pitts- 
burgh, a city of 500,000 population, an annual budget of $176,300 
was reported. In this case a budget of $200,000 would be sufficient 
to meet the annual cost of the city’s recreation after adequate 
equipment had been provided. 

Among the fundamental problems to be kept in mind are the 
following: Shall we set a minimum salary wage and agree to a 
policy of a sliding scale? Shall we set for ourselves a standard of 
qualifications in preparation and experience? Shall we set a stand- 
ard for a minimum and maximum amount of work? The unit of 
work for any budget making for recreation is as for school work 
a per capita unit for every child in the city. The budgets which 
were reported at the Congress showed the per capita cost for recrea- 
tion to range from 3oc to 50c. 


Methods of dividing budgets may be classified 
Diridine a in three ways: first, according to salaries, ap- 

paratus, repairs, and renewals; second, accord- 
ing to seasons; and third, according to the requirements of each 
playground or social center. If the division of the budget is for 
the purpose of informing the taxpayer it may be well to divide it 
seasonally. If it is for the information of the city treasurer it may 
be divided according to salaries, apparatus, and other expendi- 
tures. In Detroit, it is the practicetodivide the budget seasonally as 
the method of dividing it according to neighborhood centers would 
make it possible for the centers to be placed politically by aldermen. 
On the other hand, it has been found in East Orange, New Jersey, 
that the arrangement of budgets according to neighborhood cen- 
ters helps to determine the efficiency of neighborhoods and the 
work of the directors. In any consideration of budget making it 
is necessary to keep in mind the value of neighborhood pressure 
and also the right of politicians to determine where money shall 
be spent. 
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Any decision regarding the keeping of statistics should be based 
on a conception of what a playground should be and what the 
needs are which justify the existence of a playground. Figures 
on attendance and enrollment are not enough. The director 
should know how many children are participating in games plan- 
ned to develop instincts and how many are securing an all-round 
development. Statistics of this sort will lead men to say, ‘There 
is the thing for my money!” 

It was felt that the salaries of play directors should be placed 
on a par with those of school teachers. It is essential to secure as 
superintendent of recreation a man who is qualified to determine 
the salaries of his workers. The matter of standardizing salaries 
presents difficulties because the salary scale in agricultural and 
colored belts, for example, would necessarily vary greatly from 
those of New York or New England. It might, however, be possi- 
ble to standardize salaries in a certain section of the country. An- 
other difficulty lies in the lack of standardization in the titles of 
recreation workers, the term supervisor in one city for example 
being identical with that of director in another. There must be 
a standardization of titles before any standardization of salaries 
can be worked out. 


THE LAYING-OUT OF PLAYGROUNDS* 


The fundamentals to be considered in the laying-out of play- 
grounds are the location, size and shape of the grounds; the installa- 
tion of apparatus; and the beautification of the grounds. These 
fundamentals must be considered in relation to the different types 
of playgrounds such as school playgrounds, municipal playgrounds, 
athletic fields, and back yard playgrounds. 

In laying out school playgrounds much depends on whether 
the grounds are regular or irregular in shape. Rectangular tracts 
of land lend themselves best to proper development. In laying 
out the ground it is of value to keep in mind the principles of indoor 
gymnasium construction and the service ideal—that a playground 
used at all should be used day and night and during the entire year. 
Wherever climatic conditions permit, special provision should be 
made for winter sports and recreation. 

The size of the school playground is determined necessarily by 
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the number of children to be served by it. Ernst Hermann of 
Newton, Massachusetts, suggests that a playground designed for 
the use of about 500 children should allow for a minimum of five 
square yards per child. That is, it should contain at least 5200 
square yards of play space. 

It is absolutely imperative that the playground surface should 
be made level. It is impossible to maintain a successful playground 
on an uneven or sloping surface with the exception, of course, of 
the slight gradual slope necessary to proper drainage. One of the 
problems to be solved in providing surfacing is the necessity of se- 
curing a surface which is not dangerous and which will lay the dust. 
Still another problem is that of drainage. This assumes especial 
importance in view of the fact that much time is lost when play- 
grounds cannot be used after a heavy rain because of poor drainage. 
A field the size of a football or baseball field should have about one 
foot pitch to over 100 or 120 feet. What is known as a percolating 
system of drainage has the following advantages: by controlling 
the drainage of the entire ground with one controlling valve it is 
not only possible to drain the ground quickly by opening the valve, 
but in winter the field may be flooded for skating simply by closing 
the controlling valve and flooding the field. The laying out of a 
playground in basin form to provide drainage is not advisable be- 
cause the ground cannot be used advantageously for other purposes 
during the season of heavy rains. The following diagram is sug- 
gestive of the percolating system of drainage: 


SCREEN CINOERS 


DRAINAGE 
oo TO CONTROLLING VALVE 


In placing apparatus it should be kept in mind that the loca- 
tion of apparatus makes possible a number of uses of a limited 
space and it can be so arranged as to preserve space for free play. 
Movable apparatus similar to that used in indoor gymnasia is 
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recommended because the extensive use of small playgrounds is 
thus promoted. For shade, awnings are used to some extent and 
are satisfactory but not nearly so desirable as shade trees. The 
school playground which hopes to become a neighborhood center 
must have many chairs and benches—carefully arranged, however, 
so as not to interfere with the most economical planning of play 
space. A row of trees around the playground and two rows between 
the boys’ section and the girls’ and little children’s section, with a 
hedge between and a few shade trees planted among the children’s 
apparatus is an ideal plan for general shade provision. Human 
needs, however, should never be sacrificed to aesthetic ideals. 

Fences are essential to a successful playground and are of 
value in providing definitely outlined means of entrance and exit 
and in helping to solve the problem of supervision. It is helpful to 
supplement open fences especially around the girls’ section with 
shrubbery and hedges as girls will not play when subjected to the 
gaze of the curious. Even though fencing may add greatly to the 
expense of a small playground, the expense is justified because of 
the increased efficiency of the work done and the reduced cost of 
supervision. 


In placing appartaus on a municipal playground 
a great deal depends on the shape of the ground, 
When Starr Garden playground in Philadelphia. 
which measures two hundred by four hundred feet, was opened, 
the apparatus was so badly placed, with a shelter house in the 
center of the ground and the apparatus scattered around indiscri- 
minately, that the space was so effectively cut up it provided no 
opportunity for free play. When the ground was re-opened the 
following plan was pursued: A recreation building was placed 
at one side of the ground with the boys’ outdoor gymnasium 
frame at one side of the building together with slides, giant 
strides, and swings. A baseball diamond and soccer field were laid 
out in back of the building. A playground for girls and small 
children was placed at the opposite end of the field from the older 
boys’ playground and an outdoor gymnasium frame, tennis courts, 
slides, giant strides, swings, a shelter, a wading pool, and a play- 
ground-ball field were provided for the girls. The ground was 
fenced in with only two entrances, one through the building, the 
other through the opposite side of the ground so that in both cases 
the playground for girls and small children was at one side of the 
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entrance, the older boys’ ground at the other, obviating the neces- 
sity of the boys going through the girls’ ground, the girls through 
the boys’. The open fence set in cement coping which surrounds 
the ground is seven feet high. There is a planting bed three feet 
wide next the fence all around the ground. Trees are placed 
twenty-five feet apart with a hedge between the trees. There is 
also a row of trees along the side walks which provides a shade walk 
around the grounds and a border of shade inside. 


The twenty-acre field which is being planned for 
the employees of a large industrial plant in New 
Jersey is to have a recreation building in the 
center of the field with a gymnasium for men and one for women. 
An out-door swimming pool will be located between the wings of 
the gymnasium and an addition built for locker facilities. At one 
end of the ground there will be an athletic field, game space, and 
a quarter-mile running track. At the other end will be placed the 
boys’ playground while the girls’ and small children’s playground 
will be located in the corner. 

A suggestion for the provision of removable posts in play- 
grounds or athletic fields is that an iron pipe should be sunk into 
the ground to hold the goal post. When they are not in use they 
may be removed and an iron cap placed over the piping in the 
ground with a large mushroom cap which prevents danger from 


tripping. 


Athletic 
Fields 


APPARATUS AND SURFACING* 


A discussion of some of the problems involved in the use of 
individual pieces of apparatus resulted in the following conclusions: 

Stairways are better than inclines for slides and slides should 
be all in one piece. 

The circle bar or ocean wave is generally considered popular 
for children under ten years of age but is dangerous when openly 
constructed, as most of them are. When enclosed they usually 
prove satisfactory. 

Many people feel that canvas baby swings are not hygienic. 
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Worcester, Massachusetts, however, has found canvas very satis- 
factory. In Los Angeles, baby swings are made of belt leather 
and cost two dollars, the home-made swings lasting from five to 
ten years. 

In Chicago, no distinction is made in apparatus used for boys 
and for girls. 

Building blocks used in connection with sand piles have great 
value. In Los Angeles the blocks are of various sizes, costing 
about thirty-five dollars for a set of three hundred blocks of all 
sizes and shapes. There is no difficulty about their being taken 
from the playground, as an honor system has been worked out 
whereby the children feel that the blocks are their property and 
when one child abuses the privilege of using them it is resented by 
the others. Wheelbarrows and other implements are very popular 
but it is not practicable to provide them unless particularly strong 
pieces can be secured to keep down the maintenance cost. 


In Chicago, the top surfacing in use in the play- 
Surfacing grounds consists of a one-inch torpedo sand 

surface, the torpedo sand being a round screened 
gravel one-quarter inch thick—sometimes called shot gravel. 
This is put on a four-inch deep, well-packed, clay surface and heavily 
rolled. While it is not as sharp as cinders it does cut balls but is 
generally successful except for its failure to meet the dust problem 
The South Park Commission have been experimenting with a very 
finely-ground slag secured at small expense from a foundry. Be- 
fore application, the slag must be screened and the little sharp 
bits of iron removed. The grinding reduces it to a white substance 
which is almost a powder. It is then applied to a well-rolled clay 
surfacing twelve inches deep. Except on ball fields the slag itself 
is not rolled but oiled. It provides a very successful surfacing but 
when the foundry learned of its value the price was raised so high 
as to make it prohibitive. 

In Philadelphia, slag was tried but found to be not sufficiently 
compact, due partly to the fact that too much slag was applied. 
Next, a straight clay surface was tried which was excellent but 
which could not be used for some time after a rain. A further 
experiment in surfacing consisted in excavating ten inches below 
the surface level of the ground, filling in with seven inches of hard 
coal cinders, three inches of crushed stone, trap rock or lime-stone 
with a diameter one-eighth to three-sixteenths inches. This was 
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all rolled with a five-ton roller. As yet no satisfactory surface 
dressing has been devised. Glutrin was found to be an effective 
binder but it will not hold dust in the dry season. Other oil com- 
positions such as road oil offer the same difficulty. In order 
to meet the dust problem they are now planning in Philadelphia 
to lay water pipes around the ground, sprinkling occasionally. 
The drains for excess water will be placed, not in the center of the 
ground, but in the corners and will have grilled covers. The 
pitch will not be greater than six inches by eight inches. It has 
been found that the cost of surfacing in Philadelphia, not includ- 
ing surface dressing is about thirty-two cents a square yard. 

Grass surfacing although highly desirable is for the most part 
impracticable although it has been the experience in Brookline, 
Massachusetts, that the ten grass surfaces in use can be kept in 
good condition, for the grounds are not opened until the grass is 
fully grown. 

Asphalt surfacing although satisfactory for use under appara- 
tus, does not prove a successful surface for free play space. It may 
be used on tennis courts, but not generally, because of its hardness 
and expense. 


SKATING RINKS AND WINTER SPORTS* 


It was the concensus of opinion of the delegates present that 
wherever possible a playground should be permanently graded to 
permit of flooding in the winter, thus avoiding the necessity of 
making temporary embankments. In the preparation of vacant 
lots for skating, considerable saving can be made if the embank- 
ments are thrown up by means of a plow and if the lot is flooded 
by the fire department or the water works department in the same 
manner as is a rink in a supervised playground. 

In the preparation of the surface for skating it was recom- 
mended that the ground be first sprinkled, then gradually flooded 
to a depth of not more than two or three inches in order to form a 
solid foundation which will prevent seepage. Subsequent flood- 
ing should be made as the weather permits until the entire area is 
covered. For mending cracks or holes in the ice, warm water should 
be used as this permits of a closer knitting of the ice. If warm 
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water is not available it is well to use a packing of snow saturated 
with warm water. 

As a means of increasing interest in ice activities, a badge test 
system similar to that applied to athletics might be employed. 
Running games such as those used on summer playgrounds may 
be played on skates. A collection of unused skates makes possible 
the lending of them to children who are unable to secure their own. 
The installation of skate sharpening machines such as are used on 
the municipal playgrounds of Chicago has been found helpful. 
Toboggan slides add greatly to the enjoyment of winter playgrounds. 
If the foundation of these slides is made principally of snow, the 
cost is reduced and safety is insured. 

In all cases it is important to have proper supervision at every 
rink and wherever possible a shelter, which must be properly lighted 
and heated and have separate divisions for boys and girls. 


BOWLING ALLEYS* 


A discussion of the wisdom of installing bowling alleys in 
recreation buildings showed that the experience of different cities 
varied. At the Proctor Recreation Center in Peoria, Illinois, 
bowling alleys are very popular. A charge of five cents a game is 
made. In one of the recreation buildings in Philadelphia, there is 
a bowling alley for which no charge is made. Bowling clubs have 
been organized into a Bowling Congress for which membership 
dues of two dollars per year for men, one dollar for women are 
charged. The Congress was given complete charge of the alleys 
and paid costs from the dues received. It is the plan to recommend 
alleys for any new buildings erected in Philadelphia. In Los 
Angeles there are fine bowling alleys under the Playground Com- 
mission. 


ACCIDENTS ON THE PLAYGROUND* 


A consideration of accidents on the playground is necessarily 
interwoven with that of apparatus which has proved dangerous 
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and of precautions taken to reduce the possibility of accidents. 

In Chicago, it was found that the lawn swing caused more 
accidents than any other piece of apparatus. Some changes in 
construction have largely eliminated the dangers. 

Teeter ladders assume second place in the list of accident-caus- 
ing apparatus. The accidents are caused largely by one child’s 
letting go of the ladder while the child at the other end is suspended 
in the air. To guard against this, coil spring bumpers have been 
attached to all teeter ladders. Accidents occurring on teeter lad- 
ders in Tacoma, Washington, have resulted in law suits, as a conse- 
quence of which all play apparatus has been removed from many of 
the school playgrounds throughout the state. It has been practi- 
cally impossible to prevent accidents from occurring on the teeter 
ladders because in spite of the exercise of the greatest possible 
care on the part of one child he may be injured by a playmate. 
Lowering the ladders makes them somewhat safer but alters the 
nature of the apparatus. 

Most of the accidents occurring on the slides were due to chil- 
dren falling off while starting to slide. To remove this danger, the 
sides were raised at the top part of the slide. As a further precau- 
tion to prevent children from falling out when starting to slide and 
to safeguard them when standing, a bar has been placed several 
feet above the top of the slide, running parallel to the bottom, 
which children may grasp when getting into position to slide and 
which is so low as to necessitate their sitting down in order to get 
on the slide. Tacoma, Washington, reported that the greatest 
number of accidents occurred on the slides, owing probably to the 
fact that the slide was the most popular of all the equipment and 
most used by the children. In the rush at recess time to use the 
slides in the few moments available, it was found impossible to 
prevent accidents. 

The danger in the sliding pole lies in changing from the ladder 
to the pole. To offset this, a platform has been built. A number of 
accidents on outdoor gymnasium frames are caused by children 
falling off the apparatus while playing tag. The tag problem was 
invited mainly by the grouping of the apparatus on one frame and 
leads to other dangerous consequences. 

The possibility of accidents on the giant stride lies in the danger 
of the child being struck in the head when he lets go. It was felt 
by many that the use of rope in the giant stride was preferable to 
link chains because wearing gradually it shows signs of wear and 
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with ordinary inspection accidents can be prevented by replacing 
the rope when necessary. On the other hand, link chains break 
instantly and give no warning; moreover, the rope is more desira- 
ble because it has more give. 

The question of responsibility for accidents is one which is of 
vital importance. Is there any ground for holding recreation 
authorities responsible for accidents occurring on apparatus except 
in instances resulting from faulty apparatus or rough conduct 
which reasonable supervision would have prevented? Whether or 
not a city is to be held liable for accidents occurring on its play- 
grounds is a problem which thus far has been decided on the merits 
of the individual case. As a result, the experiences of different 
cities vary greatly. In Brookline, Massachusetts, there have been 
a number of accidents but in no case has the city been held re- 
sponsible by the courts. In Rochester, while as yet there have been 
no verdicts against the city, the Corporation Counsel believes 
that the responsibility does rest with the city. In Chicago, the 
city has not been held responsible but supervision at all times 
when it is possible to use the apparatus is a definite requirement, 
as is the certainty that the apparatus is in good condition. If it 
should be discovered at any time that there was no supervision or 
that any piece of apparatus was defective, the city could be held 
responsible. There is consequently in Chicago a daily inspection 
of apparatus and in the event of an accident occurring a detailed 
report is made out and signed by the supervisor, accounting for 
his supervision at the time together with a statement of the last 
date previous to the accident that the appartaus was inspected. 


YEAR BOOK REPORTS FROM CITIES OF 35,000 TO 50,000 
INHABITANTS 


Of the 432 cities maintaining playgrounds and recreation 
centers under leadership, from the reports received for the 
1917 Year-Book, thirty-six cities had between 35,000 and 50,000 
inhabitants. Thirteen of these have an average number of four 
recreation centers, each maintained the year round under super- 
vision; twenty-five of them have on the average six centers main- 
tained under supervision during the summer only; Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, has fourteen such centers and three that are open the 
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year round; seven cities have from one to six centers, each open 
only during other seasons. The average total number of centers 
maintained under trained leadership in these cities is six, which re- 
presents a range of from one toseventeen. Newton, Massachusetts, 
a city of about 36,800 inhabitants, has 17 such centers; Sioux City, 
Iowa, of about 47,900 inhabitants, has 15 centers; Topeka, Kansas, 
of 43,700 inhabitants, has 14 centers and Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
of 39,500 inhabitants, has 16 centers. 

The average daily attendance at these centers in all these 
36 cities is 1043 for the months of July and August and among 
the winter centers the average daily attendance is 1250. 

Those cities in which the playgrounds and recreation centers 
are: 

Under city management: Montgomery, Alabama 

Under Playground or Recreation Commission or Board of 
Commissioners: Berkeley, California; San Diego, California; New 
Britain, Connecticut (Public Amusement Commission); Newton, 
Mass.; Halifax, Canada 

Under Park Commission, Park Board, Park Department or 
Park District: Rockford, Ill.; Fitchburg, Mass.; Haverhill, Mass. ; 
Salem, Mass.; Bay City, Mich.; Springfield, Mo.; Racine, Wis. 

Under Playground Association: Tampa, Fla. (Partly under 
Women’s Civic Federation); Macon, Georgia; Topeka, Kansas; 
Springfield, Ohio; Chester, Pa.; New Castle, Pa.; St. John, N. B. 

Under School Board or Board of Education: Sioux City, lowa; 
Lincoln, Neb.; El Paso, Texas; Superior, Wis.; Calgary, Canada 

Under Park Board, Board of Education and Hygiene Com- 
mittee: Dubuque, Iowa 

Under Playground Committee: Pueblo, Colorado 

Under Department of Public Utilities, Grounds and Build- 
ings: Chattanooga, Tennessee 

Under Y. M. C. A.: Hamilton, Ohio 

Under the Electric Railway Company: Butte, Montana 

Under the Manville Manufacturing Company: Woonsocket, 
Under School Board and Bethlehem Steel Company: Bethle- 


hem, Pa. 

Under City Federation of Women’s Clubs: Saginaw, Michi- 
gan 

Under Welfare Federation: Quincy, Illinois 

Under City and Civic League: Lexington, Kentucky 
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It is interesting to note in connection with the in- 
— creasing tendency to centralize the administration 

of playground and recreation work in the munici- 
pality that in 16 of the 36 cities the sources of support are municipal 
funds. In 16 cities, both municipal and private funds supplement 
each other to support the work, while in only four cities is the work 
maintained alone by private funds. 

The average total expenditures for land, build- 
Expenditures ings, upkeep, supplies and salaries for the last 

fiscal year are $5,381.76. Among those cities 
which appropriated the largest amount last year were: Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., $30,119; San Diego, Cal., $26,300; Kalamazoo, Mich., 
$21,800; Newton, Mass., $19,411; Racine, Wis., $11,384. 
Park Work in Racine, Wis., (38,000) has developed splendid 
playground work under its Park Commission. 
tants During 1916 five new playgrounds were opened, 
making twelve in all, which are conducted under trained 
leadership. A large field has been developed in the bend 
of Root River designed as a center for play, athletics, bath- 


ing, gardens and winter sports. They have extended the munici- ~ 


pal golf course and erected a municipal clubhouse. One municipal 
recreation center has been open the year round and the Board of 
Education has granted to the Park Board the use of two (more if 
necessary) school buildings for recreation centers. The Park De- 
partment has conducted a municipal Chautauqua which has been 
a successful experiment financially and in every other way. The 
Park Department has cooperated with the Boy Scouts. The park 
appropriation for 1917 is $35,000. 

Rockford, Illinois (45,400) has an extensive park system under 
the Park District. 

Malden, Mass., (44,400) has under the Park Commissioners 
playgrounds, public baths, organized sports. 

Fitchburg, Mass., (37,800) has playgrounds under the direc- 
tion of the Park Commission. 

Haverhill, Mass., (44,100) has playgrounds under the Park 
Commissioners. 
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Doctor Fisher, Secretary of the Physical Department, Young 
Men’s Christian Association, described the activities of the New 
York Commission on Military Training, of which he is a member. 
The two men serving on this Commission with him are: General 
O’Ryan, chairman, who is also ranking officer of the New York 
National Guard, and Doctor John Finley, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for New York State. 

The three responsibilities of this Commission as described 
in the law providing for its creation are (1) The inauguration in the 
schools of a minimum of one hour and twenty minutes of physical 
education each week; (2) the establishment of summer military 
training camps for boys between the ages of sixteen and nineteen 
inclusive; (3) the introduction into the school curriculums of a 
maximum of two hours of military training each week. Doctor 
Fisher explained that the work of the Commission had thus far 
been confined to the inauguration of physical education in the 
schools. The standard requirements now determined are: (1) 
Medical inspection of all children from eight years up; (2) Two 
talks of from ten to twenty minutes on hygiene each week; (3) A 
two-minute setting up drill preceding each class; (4) One hour of 
supervised play each day in addition to a twenty-minute gymnas- 
tic drill. 

Doctor Fisher expressed the opinion that when the so-called 
military training camp and the military training in the school 
curriculum should be established nine-tenths of the activities con- 
ducted would be physical training such as hiking, signalling, ath- 
leticsand games. He felt sure that the Commission would require a 
minimum amount of time to be spent in military tactics. In 
answer to a fusillade of questions, Doctor Fisher explained that the 
appropriation made under this law provided for the payment of 
one-half the salary of each physical director employed (maximum 
$600). The law applies to girls in the physical education require- 
ments. A syllabus has been published to help in teaching hygiene: 
wherever practicable this will be taught by the physical director. 

Normal School curricula are being rapidly adapted to meet the 
new need of training leaders in physical education. Other recrea- 
tional agencies will be able to help the schools because credit will 
be given for regular supervised activities conducted outside. Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, Settlement Houses and other or- 
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ganizations have already shown a disposition to cooperate with 
the schools in this matter. The carrying out of the provisions of 
this law will not enforce strict military training because the legis- 
lators who passed the law as well as the Commissioners who are 
making it effective are anxious to lay the emphasis on physical 
training rather than drill with arms and target practice. The Com- 
mission has the power of exempting from military training the 
children of parents who object from conscientious reasons. 

Speaking of other states which had taken action in the inter- 
est of physical education, Doctor Fisher judged the Wyoming plan 
to be inadequate because it did not provide for athletics and free 
play activities. 

Illinois and Ohio now require physical training in all schools. 
Maryland this year gave $5000 to the promotion of athletics through- 
out the state. Massachusetts has appointed a commission to re- 
report recommendations. 

Dr. Fisher introduced Mr. Geo. W. Ehler, Consulting Expert 
on Physical Education and Recreation, Madison, Wisconsin. Mr. 
Ehler emphasized the startling fact that while our death-rate for 
young people has been decreasing, the rate for the middle-aged has 
been rapidly increasing. Rapid strides have been made in the re- 
duction of contagious disease while maladies of the circulatory, 
digestive and excretive organs have been on the increase. He at- 
tributes this situation to the fact that the activities of children 
are for the most part not useful in strengthening these organs and 
their surrounding muscles. Training in vigorous competitive games 
is needed in childhood and games involving big effort and even 
danger must not be tabooed. Mr. Ehler was of the opinion that 
the best way to promote these activities would be by dividing the 
school children into groups for intra-school competitive games. 
This plan has been followed in Concord, New Hampshire, since 1860. 

Doctor E. H. Arnold, Director of the New Haven School of | 
Gymnastics, in discussing A Practical Program for Physical 
Training in Secondary Schools emphasized that the program 
must be adapted to the climatic and geographical conditions of the 
locality. For example, in New Haven, water sports should be 
emphasized. The $200,000 spent on the Yale University 
swimming pool might better have been spent in making the use of 
the natural waters possible by providing a sewage disposal plant. 
The program must be adapted to the age, development and 
temperament of the young people handled. 
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Doctor Arnold protested vehemently against the apeing of 
college activities by secondary schools, declaring this a flagrant 
violation of the last named principle. 

Doctor Henry S. Curtis described his experience in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in connection with the summer camps established 
there. At the beginning of the camping season not one of the boys 
passed the three physical tests which were given; at the end of 
the season 500 boys passed all the tests and 2,000 passed at least one. 


NEW YORK “MILITARY TRAINING” LAWS IN OPERA- 
TION 


The syllabus drawn up by the Military Training Commission 
of New York State and adopted by the Board of Regents provides 
for a broad scheme of physical training for every child in the state 
over eight years of age. The Commissioner of Education refers 
to this program as “probably the most comprehensive program 
of health education and physical training for school children ever 
authorized by the government of any state or country. * * * 
It is to touch every child, boy and girl, over eight years of age, in 
public and private school and is the first determination of a state, 
expressed in law and enacted as a non-partisan measure, to make 
the sound health and physical vigor of the child, in city and coun- 
try alike, of fundamental concern to the state in its education. * * * 
The Commission is charged with another responsibility, that of 
prescribing a program of Military Training, but that is to lie en- 
tirely outside of the schools and need not be discussed here. What 
is here presented is a simple, practicable program for universal 
basic physical training, health education and conservation and 
patriotic discipline.”’ 

In addition to medical inspection, gymnastics, marching, 
hygiene, the syllabus requires a minimum of sixty minutes a week 
in supervised play (or in gymnastic drills and marching) in both 
elementary schools and high schools. This is to be increased by 
three additional hours per week by the beginning of the school term 
in September, 1917, four hours where space and equipment are 
adequate. Outside activities may be accepted for three hours of 
this additional requirement. 

Lists of games for all grades from Miss Bancroft’s book, 
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dances from Dr. Crampton and Miss Burchenal are given. The 
Report of the Committee on Games (1916) of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America and the Association’s Athletic 
Badge Test for Girls are printed in full. 

Dr. Finley writes, in the preface to the syllabus, of the meaning 
of these additions to the school curriculum: 

“I find myself wishing that there were songs or civic and 
patriotic rhythms, instead of numbers, to which these daily exer- 
cises could be performed—that the boys and girls could be made 
conscious that it is not for themselves alone that they go through 
these motions, but for themselves as happier, healthier, more 
efficient members of what the philosopher, William James, has 
called a “‘collectivity” (whether it be community, city, state or 
country), superior in some respects to their individual selves. 

“This is to be the supreme value of this program if it is rightly 
used—a program which is worth while as a health program, length- 
ening the lives of these millions of children as men and women, 
the State’s most precious asset—but it is to be worth more as a 
program of moral discipline and of social and patriotic service. 

“In an article which I wrote a few months ago, telling how 
when the Great War came on in Europe, men with whom I traveled 
went to certain places to find their uniforms in which they were 
to serve their country in its time of peril, I suggested that every 
man, every woman, should have, in peace, an invisible uniform 
always ready in home, office, factory or public locker, to put on 
when he or she was called to perform a public service of any kind, 
great or small; and, I added that the weaving of this uniform should 
be begun in childhood—that is, the preparation for such service 
should begin in the school days. I prepared this article for grown 
people, but in the midst of writing this preface, a letter came telling 
how a group of children had translated its suggestion into their 
own language and in their summer camp play had shown this 
‘magic uniform,’ as it was called, in use in the home, in business, 
in society. If this idea can be translated into the everyday work 
and play of the boys and girls of this entire state, through the help 
of this program, it will give a civic asset even more valuable than 
the physical vigor and lengthened life of its children in manhood 
and womanhood.” 
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PLAY IN MANY LANDS* 
Rev. WILLIAM HarrIs, Prince Royal’s College, Chiengmai, Siam 


“The conditions in Siam are somewhat analogous to those 
obtaining until recently in the Philippines. Cockfighting, beetle- 
fighting, fish-fighting, pitching pennies, and innumerable other 
gambling games are the favorite pastimes of the people. These 
games fail lamentably in two most important respects,—they fail 
to develop strong, robust men and women, and they fail to develop 
morality in its broadest sense. Indeed, it would not be putting it 
too strongly to say that they undermine both health and morals. 

“This failure is seen most conspicuously from the beginning of 
adolescence onward. The small boys and girls live active lives, and 
thoroughly enjoy their simple games. Were other physical condi- 
tions favorable, their development up to the age of adolescence 
would be fairly normal. But with the advent of adolescence the 
girls give up practically all physical recreations, and the boys occupy 
their leisure largely in games of a sedentary character which pro- 
duce no healthy fatigue, or other beneficial result of any sort, but 
which do develop the gambling instinct to an alarming extent. 
Having lived in Siam twenty-one years, engaged most of that time 
in teaching boys, I have come to appreciate more and more the 
importance of landing my boys in bed every night healthily tired! 

“From what I have just written you will appreciate that I am 
heartily in sympathy with the playground idea. I believe that 
western games and western gymnastics will go a long way towards 
the physical and moral betterment of these people. On the other 
hand it must be clearly remembered that this is only one of the 
means which must be used for the attainment of that object 
There still remain the big problems of proper housing, sanitation’ 
and food, the elimination of malaria and hook-worm, and the dis 
posal of the ubiquitous cigarette which is as much a part of the 
boy of six as of his older brothers. Hand-in-hand with the play- 
ground must go these other reforms, if the playground is to be 
really effective. 

“The playground is practically unknown in Siam outside of 
the schools; and there it owes its existence to English and America ,, 
influences. However the Siamese take kindly to the idea of ath_ 


*From letters to Paul U. Kellogg of The Survey regarding C. M. Goethe’s 
Exporting the American Playground 
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letic games and contests. Therefore with the spread of the western 
educational ideas the playground will eventually come to fill its 
rightful place in the life of the people. 

“One last word. Such a propaganda as is suggested by Mr. 
Goethe would require an amount of modesty and tact hard to find 
in the average progressive American. Some people, even some good 
Americans, have had the temerity to question the high moral value 
of baseball. It zs a splendid game, but so many unsportsmanlike 
features have crept into it as it is usually played at home that 
thoughtful people of other lands are not quite so sure that in base- 
ball the American people are bequeathing to the world the great 
panacea! And so with regard to the whole general idea. Let us 
Americans not take ourselves too seriously. Let us try to preserve a 
due sense of proportion. It will not hurt us, for instance, to re- 
member that we are far behind England in the whole idea of ath- 
letic recreations; that, until recently, whereas the great majority 
of English school children and college men, too, joined in these 
games, with us the majority stood on the side lines; and that the 
ethical standards of our athletics have been notoriously low and 
unsatisfactory. And finally let us remember that it has been 
England and not America that has broken the ground for this 
play idea in nearly every country in the world.” 

Mrs. Francis Anderson for many years active in playground 
work in New South Wales writes that up to the present time there 
is no public opinion on the playground movement. The following 
is quoted from her letter: 

‘The reason for this state of things is not hard to find. Labor 
is in power, and is too busy with big schemes, and too much occupied 
by the jealousy and interference of the Trade Unions, to attend to 
every smaller reform. Wages are high, and there is no poverty, 
or should be none. The employing class—men who are none of 
them exceedingly wealthy, will not give money to (as they say) 
amuse and benefit the workers who continually by strikes incon- 
venience and impoverish them. I do not defend this policy but 
summarize it, so that you may understand our difficulties. To 
my mind, the playground would act as a social remedy. 

““We have now three children’s playgrounds in Sydney. At 
the opening of each one, politicians have talked about their ap- 
proval and prophesied an increasing number of such places. But 
deeds have not followed. For the last one opened, I struggled 
with the Department of Lands for two years. Ministers sympa- 
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thized individually, but the officials would not formally grant per- 
mission to use the small portion of a park, which I asked for, 
though the trustees of the same park were anxious for me to go 
on with the work. When at last the playground, beautifully equip- 
ped by private subscription, was opened by a Minister of Lands, 
who took great credit to himself, we thought that our troubles 
were ended. Then the war came, and my Association, like many 
others, is simply marking time.”’ 

Tuomas A. HuntTsR, Victoria University College, Wellington, New Zealand 


“In this country though provision was made for sites for 
schools, the necessity of large areas for playgrounds was not fore- 
seen, especially in the urban areas where they are most needed. 
In some centers the municipal authorities have remedied this 
weakness by laying out large playing areas from the municipal 
domain. In the city and suburbs of the city of Wellington (popu- 
lation 75,000) there are probably about twenty areas set apart for 
this purpose on which hockey, football, cricket and other games 
are regularly played. In my opinion even this does not fully meet 
the needs of the schools, which should have playing areas adjoin- 
ing to the school buildings. There is in the schools a system of 
physical instruction and, under the regulations, teachers are to 
give great attention to the organized games of the children.” 

A. J. Bowen, University of Nanking, Nanking, China 


“In lands like China, where economic conditions are distress- 
ing and young people have to begin very early to help support the 
family, play time is limited to the great masses, but in schools and 
to some extent in ordinary life very much can be done. The con- 
tent of life is so meagre and ways of amusement so few that I am 
sure your ideas and plans for organized play would meet with a 
very encouraging response. Our Chinese youth take very kindly 
to our college sports, such as Association football, baseball, tennis, 
hand and basket ball, and track work. There will be no serious diffi- 
culty in getting Chinese gentry and officials to cooperate most 
heartily in the way of setting aside grounds in the cities and pro- 
viding some support, providing some one can be had, usually at 
first at least an American, to help direct and organize the ground 
and regular play.” 

JULEAN ARNOLD, Commercial mes U. S. Department of Commerce, Peking, 
ina 


“In China, especially, the people are sorely in need of the play- 
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ground idea, or rather the idea of play as exemplified in sports. 
What is there for the idle rich in China? Nothing but gambling, 
opium smoking and other forms of vice. China has not learned how 
to play. Our experiences in the Philippines have demonstrated 
very forcibly the beneficent effects of the introduction of play. 
The cockpit has since the introduction of American methods given 
away to the cleaner sport of baseball, and thousands turn out now 
to witness baseball. There is little or no gambling connected with 
baseball, whereas the cockpit thrived only because of the gambling 
features. Probably as many as 2,000 baseball teams are in active 
play at one time in the Philippine Islands. Other sports and games, 
have found a place in the Philippines...... It was in the Philippines 
that the Far Eastern Olympiad had its inception. It was the 
American schools that gave it its impetus. Now all the Orient 
sends teams to the Far Eastern Olympiad, the next one having 
been arranged to be held in Japan. Is there not a big field for the 
playground in connection with missionary institutions and 
missionary work in China?” 

Miss KATHERINE L. SCHAEFFER, American Presbyterian Mission, Island of 

Hainan, Kachek, China 

“The press of multitudinous duties together with the general 
inertia of the Far Eastern Tropics, shows in the very meagre results 
we have achieved here. But we have an ideal before us and as we 
have been able to purchase and improve land, we have striven to 
make a park of our Mission Compound to which the inhabitants 
of our town feel free to come and enjoy themselves. 

“We have built a pergola down near a small stream, and laid 
out a walk to it. We have planted trees and shrubs to beautify the 
vicinity of this pergola, and we have no ‘Keep off the Grass’ signs 
up anywhere. 

“The McCormick Boys’ School and the Kachek Daughters’ 
School have spacious grounds and on these we have provided 
swings, merry-go-rounds, ferris wheel, facilities for playing foot, 
basket and volley ball, besides the numerous games children all 
the world over seem to have in common. We are developing a 
generation of tree climbers, for both boys and girls love to climb 
our shade trees and a goodly number of them are able to shin up 
our cocoanut trees and twist off our fine big nuts. 

“Weare still looking longingly at two fields to add to our pari. 
One of these fields is needed for our athletic field. We have out- 
grown the old one where at our annual field meet several hundred 
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students gather from visiting schools and where the audience runs 
up to three thousand. With every year our field meet grows in 
popularity. One year, our local official asked the missionary teacher 
in the McCormick School to run a race with him. They were 
to go around the track three times. His Excellency went around 
once and gave up, but the missionary finished his three rounds 
easily.” 
R. H. Sraniey, Y. M. C. A., Kaifeng, Honan, China 

“In this city alone there are a dozen playgrounds that I know 
of. Every regiment of soldiers has one, always a large one. The 
government schools have good playgrounds too, but the apparatus 
and the equipment in all of them is noted for its clumsiness and 
uselessness. The idea of play has been in the minds of the Chinese 
since the year 1300 when there was a recognized system of athletics 
in China. Then princes were not princes if they could not ride and 
it was as necessary that they should excel in archery and other 
sports as it was that they should be hard-riding horsemen. The 
authorities also tell us that it was the Chinese and not the Japanese 
who introduced jiu jitsu. 

pela Oe I saw two Filipino girls’ baseball teams play in China 
last year and to see them hit the ball and run bases was enough to 
convince the most skeptical.” 
Dr. Ciara D. Loomis, Kyoutsa Girls’ School Yokohama, Japan 


“The young women of Japan certainly need more out-of-door 
life and will not seek it of themselves. They need the help which 
only those who realize the vital importance of fresh air and sunshine 
can bring.” 

Miss Juizo Wariese of Koishikawa, Tokyo writes of her interest 
in moulding the character of the younger generation as she regards 
physical training as a counterpart of mental culture. She says: 

“T am sure we can learn to act and live in harmony with the 
community best through play that is well organized.” 

Miss Wariese tells us that children’s playgrounds have been 
receiving much attention in Japan of late. Mrs. Annie Omori wife 
of the late Professor Hyozo Omori is foremost among the leaders 
of the movement. Mrs. Omori is carrying out her plans with 
wonderful enthusiasm. She started a playground a short time ago 
in which she means to experiment in working out her ideals. 

There is also a playground of larger size belonging to the 
Japanese Physical Training Association (Nippon Taiiku Kwai) in 
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one of the suburbs of Tokyo where various gymnastic lessons are 
given to different kinds of associates, and occasionally some part 
of it is opened to the public. 

Mr. C. P. Segard has started a playground in Calcutta that 
is at present handling 650 to 750 children daily. He has also re- 
ceived the money for another playground. Both of these grounds 
are being equipped with apparatus. 

Mme. V. LeBerre, primary superintendent of girls at St. 
Maixent, France, writes that before the war a playground was 
conducted in her school and a young English girl taught the pupils 
tennis, ‘‘net-ball’’ and other games without apparatus. 

Sam R. Gammon, Instituo Evaneglico Lavras, Minas, Brazil 


“We are very much interested here at Lavras in introducing 
into our schools—for boys and for girls—a complete course of phy- 
sical education, with the help of H. J. Sims of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in Rio; and we are proud of the fact that we 
are taking the lead among the schools in Brazil in this work. I 
do not believe it would be difficult to secure the establishment 
of a municipal playground in Lavras, if we had the right man for 
the work. Mr. Sims may be able to train him. Our city schools 
are under the direction of a wide-awake, progressive man who be- 
gan his work in connection with our schools and is ready for every 
valuable idea. Our town is a progressive little interior place with 
fine climate and environment.” 

E.woop S. Brown, Y. M. C. A., Manila, P. I. 


“You will be pleased to know that we have just employed Mr. 
Fred O. England, Director of the South Park Playfield, Seattle, 
Washington, as the Supervisor of Playgrounds for the City of 
Manila. He will arrive some time next month and will be the 
first highly trained man we have had available for full-time play- 
ground work. After his arrival we expect the playground situation 
to develop with great strides, as all the potentialities are here and 
nothing is needed but trained promotion.” 
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A CHAMBER OF COMMERCE TELLS WHY 


Charles B. Wagner, Secretary-Manager of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Grand Haven, Michigan, wrote to a correspondent who inquired as to 
the value of playgrounds in cities of 25,000 or less: 


Cities of less than 25,000 inhabitants are more urgently in need 
of playgrounds with leadership than are cities of a greater number of 
inhabitants. The smaller city is void of the attractions and the 
beauty both natural and artificial that larger cities are endowed with. 
This invariably causes the children and grown-ups to become fre- 
quenters of meeting places of degraded character, such as saloons, 
pool rooms, club rooms, and often the cheap picture theatre and 
many other places that are far from respectable. Smaller cities 
invariably believe that their surrounding is one great playground— 
perhaps because the surroundings are not congested with buildings 
and the inhabitants think that a playground is nothing more than 
a vacant lot or a field. 

Properly provided with leaders, the playground becomes as 
| hecessary as the school, the church, and in many instances, the home. 
It is uplifting, healthful, and educational; it is clean, wholesome, and 

' beneficial. It causes cooperation, harmony, and brotherly love. 
Proper leadership by a play director will educate the children, and 
the grown-ups as well, how to play scientifically, building up a healthy, 
vigorous, intelligent person with but little effort. If properly con- 
ducted and led, a playground is a paying institution to the com- 

munity which enjoysits presence immediately from the day of its 
opening. Regardless of the expense of its upkeep, it is a paying in- 
vestment at all times. 

The playground should not be considered an eight or nine 
months institution, but it should be carried on throughout the entire 
year. It should be equipped with a story corner where the children 
may enjoy valuable stories told them by the director or local school 
teacher. It should have a wading and swimming pool that can be 
used both winter and summer. It should also be equipped with a 
shallow pond that can be flooded and frozen when cold weather ap- 
proaches for skating, skiing, and other winter sports. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


FIRST STEPS IN COMMUNITY CENTER DEVELOPMENT 


By Clarence Arthur Perry. Published by Department of Recreation, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 East Twenty-second Street, New York City. Price, 
ten cents 
It is not often that a brief pamphlet contains so much of interest and wis- 
dom as does this one. Very clear, very simple, ,very encouraging, the di- 
rections for each step urge one to try taking that step and the next. The 
many communities who are beginning to look thoughtfully toward the dark 
schoolhouse windows and then to the boys and girls on their particular 
“Great White Way” will find these suggestions invaluable. 


DON’T GRIND YOUR SEED CORN! 


During the waning days of the Southern Confederacy, when it seemed as if the 
very children would be drawn into the maelstrom, President Jeff Davis admon- 
ished his people saying: ‘‘THE CHILDREN OF A NATION ARE ITS SEED 
CORN. DON’T GKiND YOUR SEED CORN.’’ During the present world 
war there must, and will be, many sacrifices made, but our children must 
fully cared for in their school and recreation life. 

KEEP THE PLAYGROUNDS GOING. We can help you with our ‘‘Fun- 
Ful” line of Playground Equipment and Athletic Goods. Write for information 
concerning our Combination Playground and Fire Escape Slide. 

Write for free Catalog today 


HILL-STANDARD COMPANY, 1216 Fun-Ful Avenue, Anderson, Ind. 


Answers Your Questions 


on all kinds of Sttyects pronunciation puzzling war words,etc. 


WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


5 ington, Smut, Wheat, and thousands of others 
F will be of special interest and value to you. é 
400,009 Vocabulary Terms. 2700 Pages. ; 
Over 6000 Illustrations. Colored Plates. ? Please 
Granp Prize Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
il) Write for specimen pages of Regular and 7 Pages and FREE 
India-Paper Editions, Illustrations, POCKET MAPS 
Free Pocket Maps, etc. i 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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The Self-Propelled Swing 


is a favorite where youngsters are entrusted to the care of an older boy 
or girl. The commodious car will accommodate a number of children. 


This is another piece of apparatus resulting from careful observation 
of playground needs and which lends prestige to Medart Equipment. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG W. 


It is more than a price list. It has 


helped to solve many playground problems. 


FRED MEDART MFC. CoO., St. Louis, Mo. 
GYMNASIUM OUTFITTERS—STEEL LOCKERS 


Is a six-pound silent partner 
that makes routine a habit. 


With it your business reports 
and accounts as well as your 
personal correspondence are 
attended to promptly. 


Corona eliminates worry. 
Cost with case, $50.00 
Write, phone or call for booklet 


Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 


141 W. 42d St. Tel. Bryant 7150 
Opposite Hotel Knickerbocker 


BASKETRY MATERIALS for 
CRAFT WORKERS 


Send for free Catalog! “EVERY- 
THING FOR BASKET MAK- 
ING.” Reeds, Willow, Chaircane, 
Raffia. Indian Ash Splints, Braid- 
ed Rush and Straw, Dyes and 
finishes, tools and Books of Instruc- 
tion. Manual and Industrial Art 
Supplies of every description for 
=— and artists. Catalogue sent 
ree. 


Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc. 
966 Watertown St., West Newton, Mass 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 25—Aug. 3, for 


Playground Training 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Training School 


A Normal School for 
Playground Workers 


Class Rooms overlook Lake Michigan 
Credits toward Diploma. Folk Dancing, 
Story Telling, Gym- 
nastics, Playground Practice. Stro 
Faculty, Accredited. For Illustrate 
Bulletin address 

REGISTRAR, Box 71 
616-22 Se. Michigan Blvd. CHICAGO 


Fall Term opens Sept. 18 
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History Repeats Itself 


“In the year 1828 the School Board of Lancaster, 
Ohio, being asked for the schoolhouse in which to debate 
railroads and telegraph replied, ‘You are welcome to the 
use of the schoolhouse to debate all proper questions in, 
but such things as railroads and telegraph are impossi- 
bilities and rank infidelity. There is nothing in the word 
of God about it. If God has designed that his intelligent 
creatures should travel at the frightful speed of fifteen 
miles an hour by steam he would have clearly foretold it 
in his holy prophets. It is a device of Satan to lead 
immortal souls down to Hell.’ ”’ 


In the year 1917, there are those who oppose play 
centers upon equally progressive grounds! 
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